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years steady progress has been made toward bridging the gap, toward extending to the people a larger measure of opportunity for taking part on some level in the life of the mind. Progress was particularly marked in the final quarter of the nineteenth century and the early decades of the twentieth; the gains made in this era rivaled those of the pre-Civil War period when the penny newspaper, cheap magazines and books for the untutored, the common school awakening, the expansion of academies and colleges, and the lyceum movement did so much to democratize intellectual life.
Many factors explain the headway made. Among them was the zeal of such men as Edward Youmans for popularizing the rapidly developing fields of natural science. It will be recalled that Youmans was responsible for the appearance of the great scientific classics of Europe in an inexpensive form, that he prepared a series of scientific textbooks which popularized great bodies of material, and that the Popular Science Monthly became under his editorship an important channel for disseminating knowledge of new scientific achievements. Gifted lecturers like John Fiske helped to popularize the theory of evolution.
The movement for popularizing knowledge also owed something to English example. British precedents led in the 1880s to the beginning of university extension. Herbert Baxter Adams of Johns Hopkins, whose contacts with English scholars were close, began a crusade to bring university learning to noncollege people through lectures and correspondence courses. In this leaders in the public library movement provided much support. Within a few years President Harper of the University of Chicago, who had acquired a rich background at Chautauqua Lake for this sort of adult education, organized university extension on a sound basis. Soon afterward state universities, eager to democratize higher education, took up the work. In 1914 the University of Wisconsin, a leader in this crusade of service, boasted an extension enrollment of over seven thousand men and women.
An indigenous American faith in the desirability and necessity of applying the democratic principle to the intellectual life continued to' bulk large among the forces back of all the emphasis on popularizing knowledge. The lyrical faith in education as the best means of promoting equality of opportunity was a main cause for the increasing public responsibility for schools and for the vast expansion of other agencies for popularizing knowledge. The traditional argument that mass education